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Medical History Society Established 



Ship's Log: 

First meeting of the SHNM will 
take place at the American Asso- 
ciation for the History of Medicine 
Conference in 2007. Details will 
follow in the coming newsletters. 

If you are interested in delivering 
an historical paper on maritime 
medicine at this event please e- 
mail CAPT Thomas Snyder, MC, 
USNR(Ret)at: 

thomaslsnyder@gmail.com 
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There is a new history society on 
the "block." In May 2006, the Society 
for the History of Navy Medicine 
(SHNM) was formed. The Society, a 
collaboration between members of the 
retired U.S. Navy medical community 
and the Office of the Historian, at the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, is an 
international association open to every- 
one interested in the history of medi- 
cine as it relates to the maritime envi- 
ronment. 

The Society's mission is to promote 
the study, research, and publication of 
all aspects of maritime medicine. 

The Society will be a means of 
"mutual support" and communication 
for civilians, military, academics/ 
scholars, and medical practitioners of 
all nations who are interested in this 
topic. 



Cleaning Up Yalta 

By J an K. Herman 






Although membership is free and 
open to all interested parties, partici- 
pation among all members will be 
vital to ensure the Society's success. 

If you would like to join, please e- 
mail us at: 

ABSobocinski @ us.med.navy.mil 

Please include your name, contact 
information, and area (s) of interest 
(e.g. heroes of medicine, hospital 
ships, preventive medicine, etc.) 

The Society's newsletter, "The 
Grog Ration" will be posted bi- 
monthly on the Navy Medicine 
Online website. If you have news 
items or historical articles to share, 
please contact us at the aforemen- 
tioned e-mail address. 



This past February marked 
the 61st anniversary of the 
Yalta Conference among the 
"Big Three" — President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, and Marshal 
Josef Stalin. With no less 
than seven Allied armies 



smashing toward the heart 
of Germany from the west 
and the Red Army mounting 
a final push from the east, a 
violent end of Hitler' s Third 
Reich was a foregone con- 
clusion. It was time for the 
soon-to-be victors to plan 
the future postwar Europe 



and for Roosevelt to con- 
vince the Soviets to enter 
the war against Japan. 

For months, Roosevelt 
and Churchill had pressed 
the Soviet leader for a sum- 
mit, but Stalin begged off, 
feigning illness and then 
reminding his allies that the 
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USS Cat oct in 

(Naval Historical Center) 



"Only then did 

the crew learn 

the full nature 

of the duty 

awaiting 

them. " 




VADM Ross T. Mclntire, MC 
U.S. Navy Surgeon General and 
physician to President Roose- 
velt. (BUMED Archives) 



The Grog Ration 



Cleaning Up Yalta (Continued) 



late winter offensive re- 
quired him to remain in 
Russia. The longer he could 
delay, the more of eastern 
Europe, and particularly, 
Poland, would remain under 
Soviet control once there 
was peace. 

Finally he relented, but the 
meeting would be held on 
his turf. He offered a site in 
Odessa, but the President' s 
physician, VADM Ross T. 
Mclntire, MC, vetoed the 
idea when he learned that 
disease was prevalent there. 
Stalin suggested other Rus- 
sian sites; Mclntire turned 
them down for similar rea- 
sons. 

Roosevelt recalled that 
Yalta in the Crimea was the 
summer resort of the czars 
and had Ambassador Averill 
Harriman investigate the 
site. When he received a 
positive report, the Presi- 
dent told the Soviet dictator 
that if the conference were 
not held at Yalta it would 
not be held at all, as there 
were no viable alternatives. 
Stalin acquiesced and en- 
tered enthusiastically upon 
preparations for the confer- 
ence. 

The Crimean site was any- 
thing but convenient and, 
having just been liberated 
from the Germans, the 
buildings were in a sorry 
state. Nazi occupiers had 
stripped the buildings of 
plumbing fixtures — toilets, 
sinks, faucets — and every 
chandelier. Chief of the 
White House Secret Service 
detail, Michael Reilly, hav- 
ing inspected the facilities, 
reported that filth littered 
the place and every mattress 
teemed with bedbugs. A 



considerable effort would be 
needed to make it habitat- 
able and there was no time 
for delay. 

On 3 January 1945, the 
medical department of USS 
Catoctin (AGC-5), received 
orders for the top secret 
mission. Catoctin had pre- 
viously served as headquar- 
ters for the planning of the 
invasion of southern France. 
Immediately, one physician 
and six hospital corpsmen 
were added to the ship's 
regular complement. Crew- 
men took aboard independ- 
ent housing facilities and 
heating equipment, as well 
as a complete medical field 
unit. They also loaded im- 
portant drugs, insecticides, 
and biologicals in ample 
quantities. 

Arriving in Palermo on 
the 16th, in company with 
three minesweepers and a 
Liberty ship, Catoctin 's 
skipper learned that the 
President would likely 
spend some time aboard. 
Accordingly, he ordered the 
crew to renovate living 
quarters for the official 
party. 

Catoctin and its escorts 
departed Palermo on 21 
January and entered the 
Dardenelles 3 days later, 
continuing on to Istanbul 
and through the Bosphorus. 
No Allied vessel had tran- 
sited this passage since be- 
fore the war and it was now 
believed infested with Ger- 
man mines. Nevertheless, 
Catoctin rendezvoused with 
a Soviet destroyer and two 
minesweepers before moor- 
ing at Sevastopol. Only 
then did the crew learn the 
full nature of the duty await- 



ing them. Yalta was incon- 
veniently 50 miles distant, 
accessible only by a rough 
and tortuous road. 

Livadia, am estate built 
by Czar Nicholas II in 1912, 
was just outside Yalta, oc- 
cupying the side of a moun- 
tain and stretching to the 
shores of the Black Sea. 
The three principal build- 
ings were 700 feet above 
sea level and would provide 
living quarters, offices, res- 
taurants, and about 300 peo- 
ple from 1 to 3 weeks. 

LCDR L.H. Backus, MC, 
USNR, and LT T.W. Sulli- 
van, MC, USNR, two offi- 
cers assigned to the project, 
reported with some under- 
statement that "Although 
bathroom facilities are not 
all that could be expected, it 
is deemed that with regula- 
tion, cooperation and a little 
good naturedness on the 
part of those concerned they 
will be adequate." 

Medical personnel set to 
work making the palace 
livable. They built outside 
latrines to augment existing 
facilities. Because the 
safety of piped water from 
local mountain streams was 
at first questionable, lyster 
bags were provided on all 
floors. Later, the team chlo- 
rinated the piped water at 1 
part per million, and once 
tested aboard the Catoctin, 
it was deemed safe. 

The flush toilets, although 
outmoded, were operable; 
all sewage was piped di- 
rectly to the sea. The medi- 
cal team instructed the Rus- 
sian maids in proper clean- 
ing of washrooms, and pro- 
vided them cleaning 
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Cleaning Up Yalta (Continued) 



solution and disinfectant. 

To deal with the insect population, corps- 
men sprayed every bed, every bedspring, 
mattress, rug, and palace wall hanging with 
10 percent DDT in kerosene solution and 
dusted all linen three times with a 10 percent 
DDT and talcum powder mixture. Once the 
guests arrived, they were instructed to report 
the presence of any insects immediately so 
spraying could commence in that vicinity. 
Cooking facilities, which utilized wood- 
burning stoves, were adequate for large vol- 
ume feeding; fresh food was brought in 
daily. Even though this food was subject to 
daily inspection, it was considered to be 
beyond U.S. medical control. 

The team provided medical care by set- 
ting up a combination sick bay with two 
beds and dispensary. A chief pharmacist' s 
mate was in constant attendance and physi- 
cians were available at all times. During 
this unit's 15-day-long operation, it aver- 
aged 22 sick call cases per day, the majority 
being coughs, sore throats, upper respira- 
tory infections, headaches, gastritis, consti- 
pation, and minor abrasions and lacerations. 
There were only two serious cases — an 
acute appendicitis evacuated to Catocton 



for surgery and a broken leg, also trans- 
ferred to that support vessel. Dental fa- 
cilities were available on Catoctin, pa- 
tients being given relief for symptoms at 
Livadia and then transferred to the ship. 

So efficient were all these arrange- 
ments, that the British delegation re- 
quested and received aid from the Ameri- 
cans. 

On Sunday, 1 1 February, the Yalta 
Conference ended and the presidential 
party drove the 50 miles to Sevastopol to 
meet Catoctin. The once beautiful city 
had been totally destroyed by the Ger- 
mans. The presidential party saw survi- 
vors of the desolation living in cellar 
holes; hardly a building was left standing. 
Once aboard the ship, "We were all as- 
signed rooms," VADM Mclntire later 
recalled, "and I can assure you that the 
shower bath I was able to take at this time 
was one of the greatest treats imaginable, 
for outside of scrubbing daily with a 
large, wet bath towel, I had no real bath 
for eight days." 



A Look Back: The Attending Physician 



In Polar explorations, in equatorial jun- 
gles, even outer space — is it such hyperbole 
to state that Navy physicians have served 
practically everywhere? Arguably no less 
exciting than any of these duties is the 
unique position of Attending Physician to 
Congress which was created in 1928, and 
first occupied by the U.S. Navy's Dr. 
George Weynes Calver (1884-1972) 

As birth and renewal always follows 
death and decay, Dr. George Weynes Cal- 
ver' s post was conceived only after a suc- 
cession of congressional deaths in April of 
1928. Most alarming of these was that of 
Representative Martin Barnaby Madden, 
IN, who suffered a heart attack in his office 
on 27 April and was left unattended for 
hours before finally succumbing to his ne- 
glect. News of Representative Madden' s 
untimely end chimed throughout the Capi- 
tol, highlighting the need for an onsite phy- 



sician who could attend to the health af- 
fairs of Senators and Representatives. 

Representative Fred Britten, IL, Chair- 
man of the House Naval Affairs, took 
special interest in recruiting this prospec- 
tive caregiver. After conferring with 
Speaker of the House Nickolas Long- 
worth, Britten submitted House Resolu- 
tion 253 to the 70 th Congress. This bill, 
which stated that the "Secretary of the 
Navy is hereby requested to assign a 
medical officer of the Navy to be in atten- 
dance at the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives," was agreed upon unani- 
mously. And on 8 December 1928, LCDR 
George Calver, MC, USNR, then on as- 
signment at the Naval Dispensary in 
Washington, DC, was chosen for this po- 
sition. 

One could say that Dr. Calver' s life 
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President Roosevelt and 
VADM Mclntire peer at the 
destruction caused by the 
Luftwaffe. 
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VADM George Calver, MC, USNR 
(BUMED Archives) 



Names of U.S. Navy Physicians 
to serve as Attending Physicians 
to Congress: 

VADM George W. Calver 
(1928-1966) 

RADM Rufus J. Pearson 
(1966-1973) 

RADM Freeman H. Cary 
(1973-1986) 

RADM William M. Narva 
(1986-1990) 

RADM Robert C. Krasner 
(1990-1995) 

RADM John F. Eisold 
(1995-Present) 



v_ 
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A Look Back: The Attending Physician (Continued) 



and career were themed by medicine, col- 
ored by the Navy blue and gold, and acted 
out, mostly, in the city of his birth. The son 
of a District of Columbia physician, Dr. 
Calver was born in the capital city on 24 
November 1887. After obtaining his M.D. 
from The George Washington University 
Medical School, Calver chose a career in 
the U.S. Navy. Dr. Calver, remarkably, 
would spend 45 years out of his 53- year 
service career and 76 years of his life in 
Washington, DC. However, Dr. Calver' s 
short duty overseas proved to be as equally 
fortuitous. While serving at the U.S. Naval 
Hospital in Canacao, Philippines, Calver 
would meet and marry Ms. Jesse Willits, the 
daughter of RADM Albert B. Willits. Both 
of Dr. and Mrs. Calver' s offspring — two 
daughters — would eventually marry Navy 
physicians. 

When Calver first reported to his new 
assignment in 1928, he was a man with little 
hope of serving more than then 3 years in 
this capacity. At the close of his tenure in 
1931, Congress prohibited Dr. Calver' s de- 
parture. His post was marked as 
"permanent" and his tenure was extended 
into the date of his eventual retirement. 



Although the official reason for this modifi- 
cation of the law may not be on public re- 
cord, one must wonder if Dr. Calver' s effec- 
tiveness in the role was somehow bolstered 
by a charming, yet professional, personality. 
In a sense, Dr. Calver was the perfect physi- 
cian for House calls being ever-equipped 
with his medical bag of sage advice. "Give 
5 per cent of your time to keeping well," 
Calver often advised. "You won't have to 
give 100 per cent getting over being sick." 
And if photographs offer any clues into the 
nature of a human being's soul, then Dr. 
Calver was a kind and caring grandfatherly 
type; even as a young man he wore a cloak 
of maturity. 

During his long tenure as Attending 
Physician — which stretched 38 years — Dr. 
Calver earned a reputation as a noted cardi- 
ologist. His office located in the Capitol 
building is said to have contained the largest 
collection electro-cardiograph reports in the 
world. 

As should be expected, George Calver' s 
profession came before his politics. As he 
often reminded his partisan pals, "There's 
not a whit of difference between Democ- 
ratic and Republican belly aches — 



Battle Station Sick Bay 



Without doubt, the U.S. Navy's tri- 
umph over the Imperial Japanese Navy in 
June 1942 marked a turning point in the 
Pacific war. Before then, nothing could 
stop the Japanese rampage throughout 
the Pacific. After Midway, even though 
the pendulum had swung in favor of the 
United States, final victory was many 
campaigns and many, many lives away. 
Throughout those next three years, Navy 
medicine would accompany the carriers, 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, subma- 
rines, and thousands of other vessels on 
the long bloody road to Tokyo. As crew- 
men on these ships, physicians, dentists, 
and hospital corpsmen would man battle 
stations and sick bays during the heat of 
battle—and the lulls in between. And 
they would do what Navy medical per- 
sonnel had always done — treating torn, 
burned, and bleeding bodies, and return- 
ing men to duty. 



Just released is the new 30-minute 
documentary, "Battle Station Sick Bay," 
in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery's 
six-part series, Navy Medicine at War. It 
tells the story of these personnel through 
their own words. "Battle Station Sick 
Bay" is the fourth video to be released. 
"Navy Medicine's trial by Fire: December 
7, 1941," "Navy Medicine at Normandy," 
and "Guests of the Emperor" are available 
onDVDorVHS. 



they all hurt." 

By the time of his retirement in 1966, it 
was evident that Dr. Calver had made an 
impact on the health of his patients: all va- 
rieties of senators and representatives, con- 
gressional officials, and employees, report- 
ers and even tourists. Dr. Calver once esti- 
mated that less than six members of Con- 
gress died compared to 20 per year in 1928. 
One of his patients — then a freshman Sena- 
tor from Missouri — adopted Dr. Calver' s 
prescribed practice of daily walks. Even 
after becoming President, Harry S. Truman 
continued this form of exercise. 

Upon his retirement in 1966, Dr. Calver 
was promoted to the rank of vice admiral. 
His retirement was short-lived, however. 
VADM Calver passed away at his home in 
Washington, DC, on 27 February 1972. 

Perhaps Admiral Calver' s legacy is best 
encapsulated in one of his pithy remarks. 
"Make a man live correctly to be well and 
he will hate but respect you. But if you cure 
him of his ills resulting from his own folly 
he will think you a saint on earth." Sounds 
like healthy advice for politicians and plebe- 
ians, alike. A.B Sobocinski 




To order DVD copies of this 
production, please send an e- 
mail containing your name and 
mailing address to: 

ABSobocinski@us.med.navy.mil 
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Scuttlebutt: Maritime History Happenings 

The Marvels of e-Bay. Recently, a member of the Navy Medical History Society 
purchased two U.S. Navy hospital corpsmen uniforms, circa World War I, on e-Bay. 
In the past few months vendors on the popular online auction site have sold medical 
books from the library of Dr. J. Mills Browne (Medical Officer aboard USS Kearsage 
during the Civil War), a carte-de-visite of a former Navy Surgeon General (Jonathan 
Foltz), as well as photographs and postcards of long forgotten Navy medical facilities. 

If you have made an interesting purchase of historical Navy medical items (i.e., books, uniforms, photographs, 

surgical instruments, etc.) on e-Bay, or elsewhere, please let us know. 

New Collections. The BUMED Office of the Historian has recently accessioned into its archives collections 
from the soon-to-be disestablished Naval Hospital Keflavik, Iceland; Naval School of Health Sciences (NSHS) 
Portsmouth, VA; and NSHS San Diego, CA. A fully inventory of the BUMED Archives will be posted on the 
Navy Medicine Online website in July 2006. 

The Woodrow Wilson Presidential Library in Staunton, VA is processing the recently acquired 
Cary Grayson papers. Dr. Grayson, a Navy physician, served as President Wilson's primary 
physician, and, purportedly, his political advisor. 

VADM Cary Grayson, MC, USN 

Coming soon at your local book store. Dr. Judith Bellafaire, Ph.D., Chief Historian, Women In Military 
Service To America Memorial Foundation, and Mercedes Graf, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Governor's 
University, IL, are completing the final chapter of the complex, but inspiring story, of Women Military Physi- 
cians: Civil War Through the War on Terror. To learn more about this project or if you are a woman military 
physician with an interesting story to tell, please contact Dr. Bellafaire via e-mail at 
history@womensmemorial.org. 

Attention on deck! The Free Library Company of Pennsylvania (FLCP) is currently processing a recently 
acquired group of documents relating to a 19th century Navy surgeon named James McClelland. Surgeon 
McClelland's naval career spanned 33 years (1838-1871) and included tours aboard USS Colorado and USS 
Savannah during the Civil War, and later at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. Biographical details of Dr. 
McClelland's life outside the Navy, however, remain a mystery. If you have leads on where we can find infor- 
mation on Dr. McClelland, such as when and where he was born; and where he was educated please contact 
the FLCP at smarkham@librarycompany.org and carbon copy (cc) us at ABSobocinski@us.med.navy.mil. 




